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which had ruined the great Eastern civilizations, and the all-
powerful Caesarism, making a religion of the State and its laws,
which had stultified the possibility of spiritual development in
the classical world.

At the end of the thirteenth century England was probably
one of the richest countries of Europe: in architecture and
sculpture, the great arts of the time, she was second to none.
In painting and illuminated miniatures the work of the English
artists rivals anything that has survived from France, Italy, or
Spain; in embroidery, opus anglicanum, the English were un-
surpassed. English bishops and friars played a part on the
world stage not as sycophantic servants of a foreign authority,
but as the honoured representatives of a society which still knew
no distinction of nationality in the affairs of civilization.
Simultaneously, the demand for English wool on the Continent
laid the foundations of English industry, yet in a manner which
ensured, for many generations to come, some measure of
balance between town and country.1 Finally, Edward I, one
of the greatest of the English kings, laid the foundations by his
laws alike of local government and national citizenship, and
unified the kingdom by his conquest of Wales and the assertion
of his feudal rights over the Scottish kings. In the reign of
Edward I, too, was summoned the model parliament to approve
the taxes proposed to them, and to voice the opinions of the
towns and shires on any matters on which they might be
consulted. The significance of the model parliament lies in the
fact that such a large and representative body obeyed the king's
command and was assembled with so little trouble and anxiety.
For a brief moment there were no territorial divisions, no
dynastic quarrels, and no popular grievances.

To the reign of Edward I we owe also a more important
thing, the establishment oHocal police, of a militia, and of
machinery for the enforcement of debts. In this reign were
instituted the village constable, the volunteer soldier, the bailiff,
and the justice of the peace, figures more truly representative

1 Although we see here the beginnings of our dependence on export
ti*ade, and thus, in those disorderly centuries, of the need for dominating
foreign markets which was to lead many of the poor to suffer substantially
for the security of the rich.